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prospect of a farther decline in the price of cotton. The phi- 
lanthropist, however, will find, in the present value of cotton, as 
compared with other products, a strong incentive to the ex- 
tension of its culture at the South, and to a further diversion 
of the Negroes from the central States. If he compares the 
returns of products by the last census, from the free and from 
the slave States, he may safely infer that such a result will 
double the effective and creative power of those central States, 
which nature has endowed with resources still undeveloped. 
He must see, too, in prospective, the inevitable tendency of a 
high price for cotton to increase its production in Asia and 
Africa, where it can be furnished for less than six cents per 
pound. Such expansion in the culture must be followed by 
an ultimate decline in prices ; and if the decline should 
diminish the exports of the Union, we would find some alle- 
viation of the loss in the lower cost of fabrics required by all 
classes, in the increased employment of artisans, and in the 
improved prospects of the slave, when his earnings cease to 
be profitable to his master. 



Art. II. — Italy in Transition ; or Public Events and Private 
Scenes in the Spring of 1860. By William Arthur, A. M. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1860. 

We have placed the title of this work at the head of an 
article designed to trace the past career, and to estimate the 
character and influence, of Italy's military champion, not be- 
cause it contains a satisfactory account of him, nor because it 
is a thorough or profound analysis of the Italian question, but 
because, by its very incompleteness and its indecisive details, 
it singularly illustrates the chaotic state of civil interests, and 
thus the moral necessity of such a leader as Garibaldi. Des- 
ultory as the book is, no one can note the facts it records, 
without feeling that the sacred cause of Italian nationality 
depends for its realization upon intrepid and unselfish patri- 
otism, and desiring to become more intimately acquainted 
with the foremost representative of that sentiment. 
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Success throws a fascinating halo around the name and 
deeds of genius and of valor, which is apt to obscure the com- 
plete lustre, while it illumines special features, of character. 
Garibaldi's exploits as a soldier are but the incidental mani- 
festation of a steadfast and enthusiastic devotion to his coun- 
try, which has but few parallels in our day. It is this con- 
stancy of soul and integrity of purpose, this disinterested zeal 
and magnanimous fealty, which the facts of his life best 
demonstrate. From the hour he first drew breath, on the 
anniversary of our national independence, July 4, 1807, — 
on that memorable delta enclosed by the Alps and the Medi- 
terranean, anciently the home of an intrepid Ligurian race, 
and subsequently the birthplace of Columbus and Massena, — 
until he entered the Sicilian capital bearing the flag of Italy 
in triumph, the same motive, spirit, and principles have ac- 
tuated him. He was never a reckless adventurer, or an 
aimless champion ; but in all he has done, thought, felt, and 
suffered, at heart and by will, he has shown himself an Italian 
patriot soldier. Compromised by the unsuccessful revolution 
of 1834, denounced by Charles Albert, and chased from one 
retreat to another until he crossed the frontier and resumed 
his sailor-life under the French flag, he accepted the com- 
mand of the fleet of the Montevidean Republic, to man the 
flotilla with European liberals, chiefly his own countrymen, 
and thus formed the nucleus of that invincible band which, 
years afterward, so memorably defended and promoted the 
national cause. 

When the prospects of his unhappy land brightened in 
1848, and he hastened thither to form a fresh legion in behalf 
of the then constitutional and liberal ruler, who, fifteen years 
before, had signed his death-warrant, the defeat at Novara 
only made him more vigilant and determined as the chief of 
the democratic free corps of Italy ; and, despite of Radetsky 
and Ferdinand, he guided this forlorn hope of a betrayed peo- 
ple to Rome, with Mazzini and Avezzana established the brave 
and wise triumvirate, and defended the nationality of Italy, with 
the Eternal City, against the long and wanton bombardment 
of the French, Austrian, Spanish, and Neapolitan forces. 
During the succeeding interval of inaction, after the catastro- 
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phe and the wonderful retreat, while cheerfully toiling as a 
candle-maker at Staten Island, consulting with his brother 
exiles in New York, commanding a merchant-vessel, or culti- 
vating his island farm on the Sardinian coast, the same inde- 
pendence, patient resolution, and earnest purpose marked the 
baffled, but circumspect patriot ; and it was the simple influ- 
ence of his character which, at the outbreak of the war be- 
tween Sardinia and Austria, led the government of the former 
state to repose in Garibaldi unlimited confidence, and to en- 
dow him with exceptional military authority, and which, at 
the same time, drew to his command the heartiest popular 
element of national defence, whence came the first spirited 
blow to Austrian power at Varese, and the final echoes of con- 
flict which closed the brief but desolating strife. 

Thus the life of Garibaldi has been a crusade against abso- 
lutism, — an enterprise or a sacrifice for Italy. The very ex- 
pedition which, while we write, excites the admiration of the 
world, and has been called rash and ill-considered, was gravely 
proposed in conversation by its hero, eight years ago, while an 
exile among us. He represents the national cause in its en- 
tireness. He embodies the popular sentiment and faith. No 
indignation exceeded his at what he deemed the premature 
peace of Villafranca ; and it was with difficulty that Victor 
Emmanuel persuaded him to withdraw his resignation at that 
critical juncture. No other heart so truly bled for Venice, 
thus left to the mercy of Austria, or felt deeper mortification 
at the cession of Nice, his native province. Yet, with a sol- 
dier's impatience at diplomatic compromise, and a soldier's 
eagerness to press victory to its full consequences, his love of 
his country as a whole, and of freedom as an ultimate bless- 
ing, is such that he has yielded, again and again, his fondest 
wishes and aims, when convinced that their realization would 
frustrate greater national blessings. He has seen so many 
brave compatriots fall around him, he has endured such mis- 
fortunes in the holy cause, and yet has been so miraculously 
preserved and prospered in his career, that, in the retrospect, 
few military characters of our age will be recalled with so 
vivid an interest, — few will be regarded as so genuinely rep- 
resentative of their time and people. 
2* 
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The place of Garibaldi's nativity, though not adapted to 
foster those exclusive Italian associations which cluster within 
Florence and Rome, boasts no common local charms and sug- 
gestive objects. Few travellers, except invalids, remain long 
at Nice, there being in it scarcely any of those treasures of 
art or remains of antiquity which make the larger cities of 
the peninsula so attractive. Those who pass through the town 
find little in the inelegant dwellings and contracted streets to 
win their favor ; but a longer sojourn, at the right season, 
reveals a picturesque beauty which sheds a romantic charm 
over the spot and endears its memory. From the heights of 
Cimella a beautiful landscape is visible. In the foreground 
are the remains of an old Roman amphitheatre. Below lies 
the town, through which pours a torrent fed by mountain riv- 
ulets. The fortified harbor is upon the margin of the sea, and 
on the other side extend, with protecting grace, the Alpine 
summits, which serve as a barrier against the northern blast. 
It is to this combination of mountain and sea that the climate 
of Nice owes its salubrity. From the elevated points are dis- 
cernible, here the peninsula of Sant' Ospizio, originally colo- 
nized by the Moors, — and there the rock of Bsa, where cor- 
sairs once found a secure rendezvous ; while, on a clear day, 
one may trace the lofty hills of Corsica. Seaward the view is 
ever inspiring, — at sunset exhibiting the purple isles of the 
Mediterranean, and constantly alive with graceful lateen sails, 
or the smoke of steam-vessels. The entire region between 
the borders of France, the river Po, and the city of Leghorn, 
constitutes what was anciently Liguria, and in a later age the 
Ligurian Republic of 1797. Not for the first time now has a 
part of the province been annexed to France. It was made a 
section of her domain in 1805 ; and nine years subsequently 
was incorporated with Sardinia. The natural advantages of 
Nice grow upon the attention by degrees and through famil- 
iarity, and invite those who need repose and solace to an emi- 
nently genial place of sojourn or of residence. 

A seafaring life is one of the very few spheres of action in 
which we can imagine a modern Italian hero bred to practical 
efficiency. The censorship which so long interfered with artis- 
tic expression — obliging the patriotic author to disguise his 
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bold thought in allegory or limit it to science, and even the 
musical composer to adapt his soul-stirring air to an obsolete 
fable or an ancient tradition — might not quench the en- 
terprise, but inevitably limited the scope, of genius. In the 
ordinary vocations of industry, — trade, mechanics, and the 
professions, — surveillance constantly kept action, and even 
thought, in a strict routine inimical to all political influence 
and public spirit. Within the boundaries of the petty des- 
potic governments which substituted an iron rule for the lib- 
eral policy of the first Napoleon, every human occupation was 
so hampered and restricted, that the only safety of citizens 
was to be found in abstinence from experiment, self-assertion, 
and free action. Hence, where a country is oppressed, and 
Iranian development checked and perverted by despotism, 
there is no resource for baffled energy, no nursery for latent 
heroism, like the life of a sailor. What men did it rear for 
Holland in her darkest hour, for England and America in 
those eras which preceded the struggle for liberty ! While 
thousands of Garibaldi's countrymen, not less patriotic and 
brave at heart, were toiling with sullen patience, or wasting 
their energies in amusements under the shadow of Austrian 
tyranny or Papal superstition, he was navigating his vessel 
with a cheerful heart, visiting different parts of the world, 
battling with the elements, growing skilful and confident as a 
leader of others, observing life on a broad scale, and exercising 
vigorously the hardier faculties of body and mind. The vigi- 
lance, self-possession, and habit of command thus practised, 
formed no inadequate discipline for the future soldier. Nor 
was this experience less valuable as an incentive to patriotic 
faith ; for, in the actual circumstances of his country, and the 
social education available in his native city, Garibaldi was far 
less likely to attain to a comprehensive and earnest love of 
Italy than when traversing the sea under her flag. In com- 
mon with all Italians, he would have cherished strong local 
attachments ; but the national sentiment which eventually 
inspired him was cherished by absence from home, and by 
acquaintance with other portions of his country. 

Nice was as unfavorable to Italian modes of thought and 
feeling as Turin proved in the case of Alfieri. As in the 
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latter city, in the tragic poet's youth, the language and asso- 
ciations were French. Fortunately, Garibaldi was urged by 
his brother's letters to study Italian authors ; he learned early 
to love their language ; and he became interested in history, 
so that when he visited Rome, on his second voyage, he had 
some thoughts of the past to hallow the Eternal City to his 
imagination, and some aspirations for the future to make him 
regard it as the central point of that nationality of feeling 
and of action which, as he came to know lands less favored by 
nature, and to appreciate the civic state of his own, became 
the absorbing object of his desires. With his first embarka- 
tion as a sailor-boy, the patriotic songs of his comrades made 
him conscious of that pride of country which reflection soon 
developed from a mere instinct to a great practical conviction. 
Adventure was his element. In his childhood books could not 
win him from sport, and the appeal to selfish motives, which 
entered so largely into school discipline, was revolting to his 
generous nature. With a few urchins of like temperament, 
he attempted an escapade, and the young truants set sail in a 
boat, and reached Monaco before they were overtaken. 

Garibaldi, for his station in life, was remarkably favored in 
his parents, — having been early trained for the sea by his 
father, who was an honest and skilful mariner, and deriving 
from his mother an affectionate, trustful, and benignant dis- 
position. To her he is wont fondly to ascribe his fidelity and 
his patriotism. His long separations from her he keenly re- 
gretted. As with all brave men, the filial sentiment was 
strong in his nature, and no tribute to his own worth ever 
touched him so deeply as the universal and spontaneous 
tribute, on the part of his countrymen, and during his own 
exile, at the funeral of his mother. 

The most vivid and memorable reminiscence of Garibaldi 
was his first voyage. To him it was an auspicious day when 
he was permitted to enter upon the career of a sailor. He was 
fortunate in his commander — Angelo Pesante, an accom- 
plished navigator — and in his messmates, frank and dauntless 
natives of San Remo. Cooper has described with nautical 
skill some of the Mediterranean craft, — built for speed, with 
slender masts, high bulwarks, and the image of Saint or Virgin 
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at the prow, — and has indicated some of the remarkable 
qualities of the class of men who navigate that memorable sea. 
We can scarcely imagine a better school for an Italian destined 
to fight for his country ; and, during our hero's early life, it 
was the means and the motive of no common measure of dis- 
cipline and enterprise. At one time we find him on a voyage 
to the Black Sea ; again, bound to Mahon or Gibraltar ; and 
again, in a frigate built for the Bey, on his way to Tunis ; 
now rescuing a friend from the waves at Marseilles, then sick 
unto death at Constantinople ; passing through the different 
grades of his profession, and very soon distinguished as Captain 
of " Nostra Signora della Grazia " ; and on several occasions, 
when, from illness or want of opportunity, deprived of his 
legitimate occupation, cheerfully gaining subsistence by teach- 
ing mathematics, or engaged in mercantile speculation; — 
ever equal to the exigency, patient under privation, and hope- 
ful in circumstances of grave discouragement. 

During these years of toil and of vicissitude, his patriotic as- 
pirations were never quelled. Under the stars, upon the lonely 
sea, in foreign ports, and at home, the regeneration of his 
country was the theme of his meditation. He knew that, from 
the hour when Bonaparte's star waned, there had existed a 
secret league, whose ramifications extended throughout Italy, 
and included exiles in every part of the globe, the solemn 
purpose of which was to assert and maintain Italian nationality 
and freedom. It was long his most earnest desire to be as- 
sociated with these patriots ; but his wandering life, and the 
extreme caution observed, postponed the fulfilment of this 
inclination, until, on a voyage to Bussia, he encountered a 
member of the fraternity, won his confidence, shared his en- 
thusiasm, and thenceforth became identified in purpose and 
action, as he had ever been in feeling, with the noble band 
who lived and labored chiefly to keep alive in the hearts of 
their oppressed countrymen devotion to this great end. With 
the history of the organization, its abortive experiments, its 
unwavering zeal, its earnest propagandism, its silent victories, 
and the manner and method whereby its principles kept hope 
and faith alive, through years of espionage, persecution, and 
sacrifice, the world has become familiar through current 
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literature and by intercourse with Italian exiles. Pellico and 
Ruffini, Mariotti and Manin, D'Azeglio and Foresti, by their 
•writings and their conversation, have caused the romance and 
the reality of this most interesting and impressive chapter of 
modem history to come home to the intelligence and sympa- 
thy of the popular mind in England and America. Eecent 
events have given to these annals, and to their examples of 
self-devotion and of martyrdom, new pathos and power. 

The cause of Italy never enrolled a more efficient helper 
than Giuseppe Garibaldi. She already boasted eloquent 
thinkers, illustrious victims, gifted exiles, who pleaded, not in 
vain, before the civilized world and to the heart of universal 
humanity ; but she chiefly needed a recognized military cham- 
pion, a native soldier with the endowments and experience 
which should win unanimous confidence when the hour of 
action should come ; and Providence was training such a one 
upon the sea. The navigator became a patriot, and the patriot 
an exile, only to gather strength and skill, fame and resources, 
for the impending crisis. The tyranny that proscribed him 
and sent him disguised out of the gate of Genoa, with a price 
upon his head, was but the process by which he was dedicated 
thenceforth to a soldier's life in his country's cause. 

For thirty years past Italian political refugees have sought 
asylums in various parts of the world, — sometimes to sacrifice 
themselves with brave but fanatical enthusiasm, like Ceracchi 
and Orsini ; sometimes to live in patient and kindly toil ; some- 
times, through scholarship and literary talent, gaining not only 
a livelihood, but fame, in distant lands, and through the me- 
dium of foreign tongues, as in the case of Foscolo and Gallenga. 
Many of these proscribed and banished natives of Southern Eu- 
rope have won no ordinary respect by the dignity and gentle- 
ness with which they have demonstrated Milton's sentiment, — 

" They also serve who only stand and wait " ; 

but the man of action requires a different discipline, — to him 
adventure is what endurance is to more passive natures. The 
scholar can fall back upon the resources of literature, the 
thinker can lose the memory of personal griefs in abstract 
ideas; but executive scope is essential to minds accustomed 
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to practical activity. When compromised by his political 
opinions at home, Garibaldi had still the resource of his pro- 
fession ; and we find him accordingly embarking at Tunis in a 
Nantes brig for Rio Janeiro, little dreaming that circumstances 
would there afford the precise opportunities he required for 
initiation into the career of a patriot soldier. Upon the public 
square of Rio he encountered a countryman, Rossetti, like 
himself devoted to Italy. The two became friends, and at- 
tempted together a commercial experiment, which so signally 
failed, that the future warrior came to the sage conclusion 
that he " was not born for commerce." At this crisis another 
Italian arrived at Rio Janeiro, Zambeccari, sent thither as a 
prisoner from the Rio Grande. Prom him Garibaldi and Ros- 
setti learned that the inhabitants of that province had risen 
to assert their independence. The cause was sacred in their 
eyes, the occasion providential to their hearts ; and they lost 
no time in communicating with the friends of the revolution- 
ists as volunteers in the service. Furnished with the requisite 
papers and a small cruiser, they set sail with a resolute band. 
Garibaldi raised the flag of the Republic of the Rio Grande, 
and named his vessel the "Mazzini," — thus going forth to 
fight the battles of freedom with the sanction of patriotic 
hopes, baffled, but indomitable. Now commenced a series of 
hardships, adventures, and exploits, which alone would fur- 
nish material for a hero's biography ; and yet they constitute 
but a single chapter of Garibaldi's history, and derive their 
chief interest from the fact that in them he gained the practice, 
and won the name, which subsequently wrought such prosper- 
ous issues for his native land. No part of the world or state 
of national affairs can be imagined better fitted to discipline 
and mature the powers, mental, physical, and moral, of Italy's 
future champion, than then and there enlisted his prowess. 

It is difficult to understand the political vicissitudes of South 
America, so rapid has been the transition of power, so constant 
the intestine commotions. Absolutism and popular govern- 
ment, dictatorships and republican authority, have succeeded 
each other in so capricious a manner, that, for many years, 
civil war seemed the normal condition of those states. At the 
period of Garibaldi's expedition, whatever were the prospects 
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of the country, it afforded a most desirable field for the soldier 
bent upon professional honor and devoted to a good cause. 
An unusual number of Italians were among the inhabitants. 
Most of them being political exiles, their sympathies were 
enlisted, in every struggle, on the liberal side. Until the 
arrival of Garibaldi, however, they enjoyed no military pres- 
tige, but were regarded almost with contempt by other foreign 
corps, especially by the French ; and yet among them were 
men of tested courage and skill, and patriots who had come 
thither because of brave resistance to oppression. To stimu- 
late the latent prowess of his exiled countrymen, — to organize 
and train a band whose reputation and practised skill would 
render them eminently available in the future service of their 
country, — was the bold and wise project that took possession of 
Garibaldi's mind. Among his little troop, on the first cruise 
in behalf of the republicans of Rio Grande, were several brave 
and loyal Italians. Gradually, by that inevitable magnetism 
by which disinterested valor draws kindred spirits to itself, the 
scattered compatriots rallied around him and his comrades. 
Ere many months the promptitude, the adroit tactics, and the 
indomitable courage of this legion had made it a high and 
honorable name throughout South America ; and enthusiastic 
foresight read in the deeds and the discipline of these volun- 
teers, in a distant quarter of the globe, the presage and the 
pledge of Italy's regeneration. One after another of the brave 
exiles fell in battle, or perished from the exposures and dis- 
eases incident to the climate and the campaigns ; and the sad- 
dest episodes in Garibaldi's career in South America were 
the successive deaths of his brave and endeared companions in 
arms. He mourned them with the tenderness of a true hero, 
and did justice to their memories with the eloquence of ardent 
friendship. His earliest conflict was signalized by one of these 
bereavements, which threw a gloom over his chivalric enter- 
prise. On the same occasion he received a wound in the neck, 
which rendered him insensible for an hour. He narrowly 
escaped shipwreck. He found it an extremely difficult task 
to restrain his men, and induce them to respect persons 
and property. Obliged to land, he was long kept under sur- 
veillance, and, after a well-planned flight, was captured and 
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treated with the basest cruelty. But in this, as in many other 
instances in his adventurous life, he found in the sympathy of 
woman a safeguard and a solace ; for through the intervention 
of a distinguished lady his situation was ameliorated and his 
liberation finally obtained, and he returned in a Genoese brig 
to Montevideo. Notwithstanding this unpropitious commence- 
ment, Garibaldi was discouraged neither in his endeavors to 
assist the liberals of Rio Grande, nor in his cherished purpose 
to restore, in a limited degree at least, the military character 
of his nation. It is not requisite to follow the details of his 
subsequent operations. These are interesting chiefly as por- 
tions of that initiative discipline by which he became the 
accomplished soldier and recognized hero in his country's 
gallant struggle for freedom. 

Never, in modern times, was a military adventurer more 
variously tried and tempered than was Garibaldi in South 
America. All the exigencies of war became familiar to him. 
Every kind of hazard exercised his patient vigilance. Not a 
faculty of mind or body was there which was not called into 
exercise. To overcome obstacles, anticipate contingencies, 
vanquish enemies, conciliate friends, sustain privation, quell 
turbulence, inspire confidence, — such were his hourly tasks 
for years. He traversed, with half-famished comrades, the 
intricate and interminable forests between the Amazon and the 
La Plata ; he pitched his camp in the vast pastoral solitudes 
of the South American plains, transported launches from the 
coast to the lakes of the interior, fought the partisans of Ab- 
solutism on land and water, — now as the leader of a section 
of the Republican army, and now in a lonely skirmish in the 
woods, or a fierce encounter in a village street, or, more fre- 
quently, in a desperate conflict on a lagoon or in the open 
sea. To-day he captures a prize on the water, to-morrow 
suffers hunger in the wilderness; at this place weeps for 
a fallen comrade, and at that burns his vessels to save them 
from the enemy. One moment he is involved in the smoke 
of battle, and another calmly lost in admiration of the pic- 
turesque grandeur or luxuriant beauty of the scene amid 
which he tracks the foe, or bivouacs at twilight. Swamped 
by the breakers at one time, he was nearly drowned in at- 
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tempting to save a companion's life ; half famished on the 
march at another, his whole moral energy was called into 
requisition to support the fainting hearts, or stem the muti- 
nous temper, of a moiety of his followers. Surprised by the 
enemy, he makes a retreat or a defence that foils their pur- 
pose. As a victor, he wearies himself to exhaustion in re- 
straining the wanton soldiers, befriending the weak, checking 
bloodshed, and advocating forbearance. Sometimes he is 
cheered and charmed by the society of the Eepublican fami- 
lies, by whom he is treated with distinguished affection ; at 
other times his life is isolated and stoical. One week finds him 
the confident " monarch of the peopled deck," and another a 
starving fugitive. A brilliant exploit elates him, only to be 
followed by an unexpected disaster. The very nature of the 
country and of the warfare gave scope to all kinds of strat- 
egy and prowess. Thus guerillas and pitched battles, am- 
bush and naval combat, hand to hand and cannonade warfare, 
alternate, giving every species of experience to the military 
aspirant. Such was the programme of Garibaldi's soldier- 
life before he took up arms for Italy. Despite of its trials, 
it was congenial. He never felt more content than when 
traversing the fertile valleys or umbrageous defiles of South 
America, mounted on a fine horse, armed with sabre and car- 
bine, at the head of a few brave and devoted followers, — con- 
scious of being engaged in a noble cause, with the excitement 
of danger, the prospect of gallant achievements, and the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature to charm and to inspire. He thus 
realized our ideal of chivalric times, and our dreams of an- 
cient heroism. 

His own simple language, as to his motives and feelings at 
this period, best illustrates his spirit. "When he beheld, with a 
soldier's eyes, the Republican army — the compact and agile 
spearmen, the unequalled cavalry — in proud array, with the 
colossal pines and vast pampas of the tropics for a back- 
ground and environment, " I thought," he said, " of Italy, 
and longed to lead Italians." " Indignant," he wrote, " at the 
sight of such arrogant and inhuman oppression as that pre- 
sented in Buenos Ayres and the Argentine Republic, I was 
impelled to present myself in opposition to the Dictator, and 
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adopt the cause of the injured as my own." And when he 
became aware that from five to seven hundred Italians, capable 
of bearing arms, and among them men of acknowledged mil- 
itary skill and illustrious patriotism, could be mustered at 
Montevideo, he modestly remarked : " I conceived the idea of 
performing an important service to my country, while devoting 
myself to that in which I was residing." It is these views and 
feelings, ever dominant in Garibaldi's mind and heart while 
he was ostensibly a soldier of fortune, which separate him 
from the class of military adventurers with which superficial 
observers have sometimes associated his name, and stamp his 
character, not only with heroic, but with patriotic consistency. 
The death of his compatriots by flood and field made Gari- 
baldi's life solitary. With all his fertility of resource and self- 
dependence, he required sympathy not less than scope ; and, 
with the courage of an adventurous exile, he had the heart of 
a man. Accordingly the sadness which followed his personal 
bereavements in South America induced grave reflections upon 
his isolated condition ; and although, when he embarked upon 
a hazardous foreign service, he had resolved to burden himself 
with no domestic ties, and to refrain from involving less vigor- 
ous natures in his precarious fortunes, — his feelings, when 
deprived of the solace and the stimulus of friendship, under- 
went a strong reaction, and he determined, should an auspi- 
cious opportunity occur, to secure a partner in his " toils, his 
feelings, and his fame." He had learned to appreciate the 
worth of woman in the most painful emergencies of life. He 
had associated with the wives and sisters of his Republican 
allies, and recognized in them a love of country, a spirit of 
sacrifice, and a cheerful courage, which excited his admira- 
tion. His marriage is one of the most romantic episodes 
of his career. While quartered in a town in the province of 
Laguna, having accompanied the army under General Oana- 
barro, to co-operate with his flotilla, he beheld one day, at a 
window, a woman of so attractive a mien, and with such 
nobleness and vivacity of expression, that his heart was irre- 
sistibly attracted. He sought an introduction ; and acquaint- 
ance proved that the language of nature had not misled his 
instinctive recognition. The chieftain's wife became identified 
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with his exploits, his misfortunes, and his name. She was 
formed and endowed for a hero's bride. Full of spirit and 
energy, delighting in adventure, buoyant under hardship, a 
devotee of freedom, and an admirer of valor, she partook of 
her husband's sentiments, and was the companion of his sacri- 
fices and his aspirations. She was a rare and beautiful union, 
such as we read of in knightly annals, and enjoy in the crea- 
tions of the poet, but seldom behold in actual life. A fearless 
equestrian, Annita rode beside Garibaldi, — was a constant spec- 
tator, if not a partaker of .the perils of his battles, encourag- 
ing the men by her presence ; sometimes furnishing them with 
ammunition, at others, like the maid of Saragossa, applying 
the torch to the guns; now tending the wounded, and now 
traversing the lonely forest, having escaped from captivity, 
swimming her horse over torrents, by the fitful glare of a 
tempest, or enduring with a smile the privations, anxieties, 
and hardships of a forced march or an unsheltered bivouac. 
Yet she was a gentle Amazon, — equally content in domestic 
privacy, carrying her starving infant in a handkerchief sus- 
pended to her neck, through canebrakes and across plains, 
urging her panting steed to the goal where food and shelter 
would at last assuage the bitter anguish of maternal solicitude. 
Her name and her fate, her character and her presence, will 
live in history, as the meet accompaniment of the career of him 
whose heroic nature found in her its reflection and counterpart. 
The poverty of Garibaldi in the midst of these adventures 
is the best evidence of his unselfish honor. In the intervals 
of service he was obliged to resort to other than professional 
means of livelihood, being too independent to incur obligation. 
At one period he engaged in the wearisome business of cattle- 
hunting, peculiar to the wild levels of South America ; but 
although he was the master of an enormous drove, only a 
small part of the beasts reached Montevideo, and those in so 
miserable a condition, that they were sold for their hides, and 
yielded but a few hundred dollars. In the same city he also 
sought employment as a teacher of mathematics. But all his 
reverses were forgotten in the established reputation of the 
Italian legion, — in the duties of the soldier, and the scenes of 
excitement and of interest incident to his campaigns. 
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The time at length arrived when the desire of the hero's 
heart was to be gratified. The news of the revolution in Italy 
reached Montevideo ; and her brave sons prepared to join their 
compatriots at home. Garibaldi's arrival was saddened by the 
death of the nearest surviving friend of his long exile, Colonel 
Anzani, who expired, after a long illness, just as they came 
ill sight of Nice. No sooner had the son and neighbor ex- 
changed heartfelt greetings on his native soil, than he has- 
tened to Lombardy. 

After the fatal battle at Novara, which occurred within a 
few days of Garibaldi's arrival, and before any opportunity 
had been allowed his recruits to act, declining to lay down his 
arms, he was not included in the armistice, and, with his fol- 
lowers, was pursued by the Austrians. But this apparent dis- 
comfiture, at the outset of his career as a patriot-soldier, was 
not wholly inauspicious ; for, as he fled before that victorious 
host, ever and anon he turned upon his pursuers, rallied his 
fugitive comrades, and startled the confident enemy by a gal- 
lant surprise, more than once completely routing a troop, 
and, by frequent brilliant skirmishes, making it apparent to 
friend and foe, that a dexterous and invincible warrior had 
enlisted heart and hand in the Italian cause. Thus signal- 
izing his retreat, he threw the light of hope into his country's 
heart and the challenge of defiance into the Austrian camp. 
The Minister of War at Rome ordered his commanding gen- 
eral to drive Garibaldi and his band from the Papal States into 
the sea ; but they adroitly evaded pursuit, and, through infi- 
nite perils, reached the Po, and finally sought refuge in Swit- 
zerland, leaving behind them a renown which success seldom 
insures. In that desperate crisis of his country's fortunes, 
the name so fondly remembered at Rio Grande, Corrientes, 
and Montevideo had suddenly become a watchword of expec- 
tancy and of faith. 

The hopes of the nation now centred at Rome ; for the 
craven Pope had fled in the disguise of a lackey from the 
indignant people whose confidence he had so weakly betrayed ; 
the patriotic soldiers and statesmen of Italy had flocked to the 
Eternal City ; and her valor and wisdom, her sacrifices and as- 
pirations, were then and there nobly represented. Garibaldi was 
3* 
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elected to the General Assembly convened at Rome, as mem- 
ber from Macerata, and took his seat on the 9th of February, 
1849. The principles announced by the Republicans, the 
course pursued by the Provisional Government, and the con- 
duct of the people during this memorable era, are now matters 
of history ; they were announced to the world through the 
press in every free country ; they were witnessed by many 
intelligent foreigners ; they have been minutely recorded by 
authentic annalists, and illustrated through the popular press 
of London and in the lecture-rooms of America ; and it is 
conceded by impartial observers, that no chapter in modern 
political history reflects more credit on the civic wisdom and 
patriotic self-devotion of a people, than that enacted at Rome 
during that grand moral and political ordeal. 

But a new and unexpected exigency occurred. Prom or- 
ganization within the patriots were called upon to provide 
against enemies without. By one of the basest anomalies the 
army of a so-called Republic was sent to crush freedom in long- 
suffering and newly-enfranchised Rome, and that venerable city 
was destined, for the first time since the days of the Emperor 
Charles and the Reformation, to undergo a siege. With an 
alacrity and a unanimity most inspiring, preparations for de- 
fence were instantly commenced; and a military organiza- 
tion, in which citizens as well as soldiers, foreigners as well as 
natives, young and old, rich and poor, the educated and the 
ignorant, peer and peasant, took an equally enthusiastic part, 
was soon effected. 

There are incidents of personal heroism, ministrations of 
charity, acts of patriotic daring, and examples of brave endur- 
ance, in the details of the last siege of Rome, which find no 
parallel except in classic annals, in the history of the Dutch Re- 
public, and in some of the episodes of the American Revolution. 
But our present interest is with the part taken by Garibaldi. 
Already his name had become the rallying-cry of the most in- 
trepid. Hundreds were ready to sacrifice themselves at his 
bidding. The fame of his exploits, at home and abroad, the 
commanding grace of his person, the vigorous determination 
and ardent purpose visible in his every movement and glance, 
his tact as a leader, his fascinating qualities as a man, his 
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pure fame as a patriot, — all combined to win to his standard 
the bravest and most aspiring. He saw at once the peculiar 
advantages he enjoyed, and the special duty he could best 
fulfil. While systematic defensive arrangements were super- 
intended by other chiefs, — while to fortify this bastion, and to 
counteract that manoeuvre, were the appropriate tasks of his 
official associates, — Garibaldi watched his opportunity, made 
fierce charges without the walls, and again and again struck 
confusion and terror into the ranks of the enemy. He chased 
the French from the gate of San Pancrazio, by attacking them 
in flank, and taking three hundred prisoners, — a coup de 
main which, it was well said, " consolidated the Republic." 
He drove the enemy twelve miles from Rome, defended the 
Neapolitan army at Palestrina and Velletr;, and, by his 
celerity, judgment, and impetuous valor, made the long siege 
dramatic with feats of chivalry, — kindling an enthusiasm, 
sustaining a hope, and inspiring an awe, which identified him 
with the most glorious military chieftains of his race. 

But all these gallant deeds were for the time unavailing. 
The gardens and the galleries, the churches and the domestic 
sanctuaries of Rome, were shattered and desolate ; blood had 
been poured out like water ; the hospitals were filled with the 
wounded and dying ; the people were exhausted with watching 
and fighting ; and all access to the surrounding country and 
all ingress of succor from abroad were cut off by the French 
army. The only alternative was to capitulate ; but, as usual, 
Garibaldi resolved, at every risk, to except himself from a com- 
promise, the avoidance of which by the Republic was impossi- 
ble. He once more rallied his men ; and, in the costume 
which so became his figure, mounting his horse, he gave them 
free permission to follow or remain. His courageous wife 
would not listen to his entreaties that she would repose in 
security behind ; it was her resolve to share her gallant hus- 
band's fate, and she appeared on horseback at his side. Often 
as admiring eyes had followed Garibaldi, when he led his 
band to victory or death, perhaps his aspect never made such 
a vivid impression upon the people with whom he had suf- 
fered, and for whom he had fought, as on this occasion. Deep 
sadness at the fall of Rome weighed on every heart ; but even 
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this feeling, for the hour, was lost in sympathy with the emo- 
tions and solicitude for the fate of their endeared and heroic 
champion. He was about to ride forth from the scene of his 
brave achievements and his fondest hopes, — now blighted by 
treacherous interference, — into the midst of enemies. He 
was to quit Kome as poor as he entered it, except in that 
wealth of love and honor which glowed in the tearful eyes 
and breathed in the tremulous voices of the people who greet- 
ed him as the sad procession mustered to depart. Garibaldi 
addressed them as only a hero could at such a crisis. He 
spoke words of high resolve and dauntless faith ; * and passed 
out of the gate, followed by nearly all his troop, — baffled, but 
not subdued, ready to encounter the complex hazards of re- 
treat, but not the disgrace of surrender. 

The retreat of Garibaldi, after the French occupied Eome, is 
the most impressive phase of his Italian campaigns. His es- 
cape was miraculous ; his preservation, under existing and 
subsequent circumstances, one of those facts in the life of a 
public man which the most sceptical cannot but designate as 
providential. 

The route lay through Forli and Cantalupo to Terni, where 
the beautiful cascade leaps over its umbrageous crags ; 
thence, inclining to the left, they reached Orvieto, by way of 
Todi and Capretto. Here they narrowly escaped the French 
troops, and, hastening to the Tuscan frontier, passed Arezzo, 
the birthplace of Petrarch, whose memorable theory of life- 
long loyal love, born of instant recognition, has rarely found, 
in our degenerate days, such gracious evidence as the hero 
and his bride, undivided in peril and sorrow, as they rode pen- 
sively across the adjacent mountain, followed by their devoted 
adherents. On, amid many hardships and frequent alarms, 
they sped to Cisterna ; thence through Borgo, Santangelo, and 
Montefeltro, to San Marino, which they reached, worn and 
weary, at the close of July. 

* " Soldiers, what I have to offer is fatigue, danger, straggling, and death, — the 
chill of the cold night, the open air, the burning sun, — no lodgings, no muni- 
tions, no provisions ; but forced marches, dangerous watch-posts, and continual 
struggling with bayonets against batteries. Let those who love freedom and their 
country better than their life follow me ! " 
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This isolated little town, on the summit of a mountain, has 
long boasted the exceptional title of Bepublic. It has been the 
refuge of political refugees from the neighboring states. Its 
privileges were respected by the first Napoleon. Garibaldi's 
experience there, however, derogates not a little from the pres- 
tige it has enjoyed as an asylum, and a self-governed, however 
diminutive, realm. Invited to seek the refuge he so greatly 
needed within its walls, — his men worn and wasted by rapid 
flight, exposure, and privation, and his brave and devoted 
wife about to become a mother, — no sooner were they safely 
harbored in San Marino, than Garibaldi learned that the Papal 
troops were to be admitted. Whether the so-called Republi- 
cans were too weak to resist, or too ungenerous to oppose 
this measure, does not appear. 

There was no alternative but to renew their flight. Ar- 
rived at Cesenatico, with a much reduced force, Garibaldi 
succeeded in capturing thirteen fishing-boats, in which they 
embarked, hoping to reach Venice ; but they were so hotly 
pursued by the Austrians that it was impossible to proceed, 
and they hastened to regain the shore, where the enemy pur- 
sued their advantage, dispersed the remnant of the band, and 
rapidly followed the brave partisan chief in his retreat to the 
mountains, — a price having been set upon his head. A small 
number of attached followers still accompanied him ; and, 
when they came to the precipitous and rugged passes, they 
alternately bore the heroic wife on a litter. Even this method 
of advance soon became impracticable. Annita, worn out 
with fatigue and illness, finally sank exhausted, and was borne 
in her husband's arms through lonely defiles, over rocks and 
crags, their toilsome steps relentlessly tracked by the eager 
soldiers. At length, finding that he carried an insensible 
burden, Garibaldi asked shelter in a herdsman's cabin, and 
entering, unclasped the cold hands from his neck and laid his 
wife upon a straw pallet under that wretched roof. She 
opened her eyes, smiled, and expired. Stunned by this sud- 
den calamity he would have abandoned himself to his fate, 
but his faithful companions reminded him of his children and 
his country. One of these associates was Origoni, who had 
been his lieutenant at sea in South America, and was endeared 
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to him by mutual perils and the closest sympathy. The body 
was deposited in a hastily dug grave, for the Austrians were 
heard approaching ; they even insulted the last refuge of their 
noble victim, and killed the poor shepherd who had allowed 
her to die in his miserable hut. Garibaldi wandered discon- 
solate among the Apennines for a month, and then appeared 
in Genoa with his two sons. The Sardinian government 
caused him to be arrested, but he was soon set at liberty and 
embarked for New York. 

Sad memories accompanied the champion of Italy to the 
New World. A widowed husband, a baffled patriot, an exile 
from the land for which he had so long toiled and suffered ; 
his limbs racked with chronic pains incident to prolonged 
exposure ; his dearest comrades banished or executed, — he 
seemed to have survived all that makes life dear, except the 
distant prospect of giving that life to his country. Yet his 
escape had been marvellous, and he must have felt that he was 
preserved for a great end. His compatriots in New York, 
among whom were several who had proved their attachment 
to the cause he had so much at heart, and with them Avezzana 
and Foresti, gave him a fraternal welcome. A home and 
friends awaited him in a land of strangers ; but, while he re- 
ciprocated earnestly the affection thus manifested, he firmly 
maintained that spirit of independence so characteristic of his 
nature. No sooner was his health partially restored than he 
engaged in regular and lucrative work, assisting in a manu- 
factory established by one of his countrymen ; and when his 
usual vigor returned, undertook the command of a merchant- 
vessel. 

It was during this period of his exile that we first saw Gari- 
baldi, — when attending a meeting at the apartments of Felice 
Foresti, in New York, held for the purpose of disposing of a 
fund which had been contributed in aid of the Italian cause, 
before the unfortunate termination of the Revolution of 1848. 
Most of those present were members of the committee through 
whose exertions the money had been collected ; and not a few 
were illustrious on account of their sufferings or labors in 
behalf of Italy. Several projects were discussed, it being at 
once determined to use the fund either to aid the destitute or 
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to promote, indirectly at least, the welfare of those for whose 
benefit it was subscribed. The silence and unpretending 
manner of one of the company, seated in a corner of the room, 
attracted our attention. He was of medium height, with a 
frank and benign countenance, and yet a singular look of de- 
cision, — one of those faces which combine modesty and candor 
with invincible will, — the former qualities being indicated by 
an ingenuous expression of the mouth, and an unassuming 
air, and the latter by the compact brow and unwavering, con- 
centrated glance. The breadth of the shoulders and depth of 
the chest, with a certain firm and commanding position of the 
head, gave the impression of power and authority ; while the 
blandness, openness, and kindness of manner instantly won 
sympathy. As compared with the majority of Italians, we 
remarked in this man's bearing and aspect a grand simplicity 
and directness. He awoke confidence instantly. No one, 
with an insight of character as revealed by physiognomy, 
could fail to see in him the presence of one of Nature's no- 
blemen. That his habits were thoroughly manly, his vocation 
one that had tasked the physical energies, his convictions in- 
dividual and tenacious, his tone of feeling elevated, his spirit 
indomitable, his heart earnest, his purpose strong, and his 
nature disinterested, were impressions that gained upon the 
observer as by a kind of magnetic influence. 

This estimate was confirmed when the moment came for him 
to utter his views, they were given with so little pretence and 
yet with so much weight and power of conviction. "Without 
the superficial vivacity and the exaggerated manner so com- 
mon to the Italian temperament, there yet was revealed a 
latent force and feeling all the more impressive from the con- 
trast it afforded to the voluble and dramatic utterance of his 
countrymen. His calm manner, comparatively slow move- 
ment, and almost Saxon hair and beard, might have seemed 
characteristic of a northern rather than a southern European ; 
yet his eye, voice, and air were essentially Italian. His na- 
tionality, however, was still more evident in the sudden, though 
subdued, emotion apparent in his language and expression, 
when speaking of or listening to what was said about his 
country. The passive man was then visibly stirred; the 
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modest man became demonstrative ; the silent man eloquent. 
His complexion was bronzed by exposure to the elements ; his 
gait rather that of a sailor than of a soldier ; but through, 
within, and above all these traits was distinctly visible the hero. 
We were reminded of some masterly portraits of mediaeval ce- 
lebrities which haunted our memory, almost alive with courage, 
adventure, and loyalty, — whose effigies hint a stern romance 
and a chivalric history. When we heard the stranger's name, 
Garibaldi ceased to be the representative of a baffled enter- 
prise ; for the cause embodied in his person assumed victorious 
features. " I never despaired of Italy ; he who despairs is 
a coward." These few words interpret his patience, illustrate 
his faith, comprise his creed. 

When the liberal policy of Cavour and the civic reforms of 
the present king became ascendant in Piedmont, Garibaldi 
returned to his native province, and settled, as an agriculturist, 
upon a little island which he purchased, near the Sardinian 
coast, called Caprera. Here, too, Origoni was his companion. 
It is probable that during this peaceful interlude the political 
opinions of Garibaldi underwent that modification which ex- 
perience so often induces in the convictions of a wise and hon- 
est patriot. We have seen how ardently, in youth, he enlisted 
as a member of the secret association known as " Young Italy," 
of which Mazzini was the chief expositor. Time, observation, 
and insight had now satisfied him that limited conspiracies 
brought no satisfactory result ; that the form of government 
was not so essential as its spirit, and that ancient prejudices 
and local obstacles retarded that fusion of the separate Italian 
states which he believed must precede union of action and 
efficiency in war. He saw the absolute necessity of a recog- 
nized leader and a constitutional government. He had wit- 
nessed the ameliorated condition of affairs under Victor Em- 
manuel's benign rule, the growing freedom of thought 
and speech, the increasing military and enlarged economical 
resources of Sardinia; and he thus became convinced that, 
under that advanced administration and its national flag, the 
cause of his country would most surely and safely prosper. 

The first public intimation of these views which Garibaldi 
(who had so long passed his time apparently contented in do- 
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mestic tranquillity and peaceful occupations) afforded, was 
his signature affixed to the famous subscription for the pur- 
chase of cannon for the fortress of Alessandria. These gifts, 
it will be remembered, were intended to represent the sympa- 
thy of different states and nations with the initiative course 
of Sardinia as the nucleus of Italian nationality. The first 
name subscribed was that of the Venetian patriot, Manin. 
Almost simultaneously with this token of faith in Sardinian 
reform and leadership, Garibaldi was taken frankly into the 
counsels of Victor Emmanuel and Count Cavour. A great 
crisis was now approaching, and the talent and character, the 
soldier's fame and the dauntless patriotism, of the retired par- 
tisan chief, were too well appreciated by both the monarch 
and the minister not to be called into honorable recognition 
when the national cause was to be sustained by arms. Ac- 
cordingly war with Austria was no sooner inevitable, than 
Garibaldi was not only offered a command, but precisely such 
a command as his individual ability and reputation made 
effective. He was authorized to raise a troop to be called the 
" Cacciatori delle Alpi," to act under general orders, but inde- 
pendently, and to carry on a guerilla warfare in conjunction 
with the more comprehensive movements of the army. A 
large degree of personal responsibility was thus given to the 
chief; and so opposed was the conservative Marmora, then 
Minister of War, to the whole arrangement, which he consid- 
ered as not justified by military etiquette and precedent, that 
he endeavored, by every means, to frustrate the scheme. But 
those in authority knew their man, and were so fully persuad- 
ed that his was an exceptional case, and that, if unhampered, 
he could most effectually promote the great object in view, 
that they sustained the appointment. The result proved 
their foresight. Thousands of citizens, both titled and lowly- 
born, artists and proprietors, — all the valiant element in a 
people which such an exigency calls into active service, and 
such a leader wins to his standard, — assembled spontaneously 
and enthusiastically. It may be safely asserted that no such 
a corps has illustrated Italian prowess since the most glorious 
military achievement of the Middle Age. Their uniform was 
coarse, and their entire equipment adapted to hardy and per- 
vot,. xcn. — no. 190. 4 
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ilous service. During the crowded weeks of that brilliant 
campaign, they made no requisition upon the Sardinian treas- 
ury, and asked nothing of the Minister of "War. The peo- 
ple of the towns through which they passed, or where their 
exploits were witnessed, supplied their wants with alacrity ; 
this little city clothed a regiment ; that furnished every man 
with shirts and shoes ; another raised a sum of money ; while 
everywhere the hospitality was liberal. The tie between the 
leader and his comrades was also peculiar. On the one hand, 
the discipline was most rigorous, and, on the other, the care 
was paternal. These four or five thousand hunters of the 
Alps were dispersed at a word, and rallied, as it were, by 
magic. Their devotion to Garibaldi was absolute ; for it was 
founded not only upon confidence in his bravery and skill, but 
on the conviction that his single motive was patriotism. He 
called them " sons," and many are the touching incidents 
which prove how their hearts leaned to him in death, as they 
thrilled with his in conflict. 

Until the French artillery had crossed the mountains, Gari- 
baldi and his eager followers lingered inactive at Casale ; but 
when the word of advance was given to the army, the king 
granted to their eagerness the privilege of first entering Lom- 
bardy. It was, however, an adventure of no ordinary peril ; 
for five thousand men were soon within the reach of three 
times that number. Only a hero and a strategist of the first 
order could have been reasonably intrusted with the experi- 
ment. Garibaldi marched immediately to a small town, situ- 
ated in the midst of hills, called Varese. This position, as 
the Austrians had possession of the shore along Lago Mag- 
giore, isolated him from Piedmont; and he was obliged to 
communicate with the king through smugglers. His oppo- 
nents, under the able guidance of General Urban, were not less 
than seventeen thousand strong. This formidable body of 
troops advanced upon Varese. Anticipating the movement, 
Garibaldi had barricaded the town. Before the enemy could 
overcome this temporary obstacle, Garibaldi sallied forth in 
the night, attacked them in flank, and sent them in full re- 
treat at the point of the bayonet. Following up this gallant 
achievement with a brave skirmish on the heights of San Fermo, 
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he reached Como ; and, between that city, Varese, and Laveno, 
for several days kept up a series of bewildering marches and 
countermarches, every now and then having a fierce encoun- 
ter, and thus perpetually harassing the enemy, and sometimes 
filling them with dismay at the celerity of his movements and 
the audacity of his attacks. A few days -later we find him 
capturing two Austrian steamers on Lake Como, hastening up 
the lake to Lecco, — the whole region in the rear being void of 
enemies, — and arriving at Bergamo, to find that the Austrians 
have spiked the cannon and fled in terror. Another detach- 
ment from Brescia he puts to flight, and then goes on, through 
the scorching heat and by inimical and fortified places, to that 
ancient city, and occupies it unscathed, the enemy not having 
imagined an approach in that direction. Thence he starts on 
a recruiting expedition to the adjacent province of Idro, and 
returns with some hundreds added to his little army, — the 
country responding with enthusiasm to his call. In his ab- 
sence, indeed, elated by success, the volunteers rashly attacked 
a superior force of the enemy, and were repulsed. He visits 
Milan, to report and receive commands, and comes back to his 
men with the warm encomiums of the king, and orders and 
badges of distinction to distribute among the gallant band. 
We then hear of " Garibaldi's free company working their way 
on the western bank of Lake Garda, with the evident intention 
of threatening the communication of the Austrian army in 
Italy through the valley of the Adige." Now he repulses them 
at Bonino, and now he pursues them even to the Stelvio pass. 
Meantime great battles are fought by the main armies, and 
Magenta and Solferino become historical watchwords ; but all 
through that summer's conflict, which drove the Austrians 
from Lombardy, the people's hearts beat for Garibaldi and his 
" sons." He led the republican soldiers of Italy. Whatever 
questions of strategic merit or of national courage may have 
arisen between imperial leaders, — whatever diplomatic com- 
promises may have made bloodshed apparently vain, — how- 
ever balanced may be the comparative merit of this or that 
general of division or marshal of France, or regiment of Aus- 
tria, — Garibaldi's achievements and example stand out from 
the record with all the clear emphasis of immaculate prowess 
and uncompromising patriotism. 
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During the succeeding months, political arrangements full 
of immediate and future political and social benefits to Italy 
followed the annexation of Lombardy and Tuscany to the Sar- 
dinian kingdom. The establishment of Protestant worship, 
the formation of a national army, the liberation of the press, 
legislative and educational reforms, have demonstrated both 
the urgent necessity and the popular fitness for constitutional 
progress and freedom. Amid the rejoicings incident to this 
national regeneration, the continued degradation of Rome, 
Venice, and Naples, yet writhing in the grasp of bigotry and 
despotism, has been the more painful from the entire contrast 
their sufferings exhibit to the prosperous liberty of Central 
Italy ; and in the festive processions with which his enthusiastic 
people welcomed Victor Emmanuel to the new territory, the 
traditional banners of these unfortunate states, borne by their 
exiled representatives, as indicative of their claim to participate 
in the blessings of constitutional freedom and Italian nation- 
ality, were significantly draped in mourning. The new impulse 
given to public sentiment by these events, and the fresh vitality 
they inspired, were, however, no less emphatically manifest in 
the latent revolutionary symptoms of the less fortunate parts of 
the peninsula, than in the wise, bold, and earnest discussions 
of the Tuscan Assembly and the Sardinian Parliament ; and 
when the popular will began to assert itself with fitful but 
authentic deeds in Sicily, the champion of Italian freedom 
again hastened to the rescue, and led her votaries. 

The atrocities of the Bourbon reign in the Two Sicilies have 
long been the subject of indignant reprobation; and yet com- 
paratively few of the cruel and arrogant expedients of the 
basest of modern despotisms have transpired. Sometimes an 
American visiting Naples has missed the familiar face of some 
pleasant acquaintance, or of a favorite attendant at his hotel, 
and, upon inquiry, has learned of a mysterious disappearance 
by means of government officials ; suspicion of liberal opinions 
or an unguarded political criticism having consigned the un- 
fortunate citizen to a dungeon, with no opportunity to commu- 
nicate with his family, or even to make known his fate. Some- 
times an earnest and humane Englishman, like Gladstone, has 
examined and reported, through the press of his country, cases 
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of persecution secretly and savagely practised against edu- 
cated and patriotic men, under Neapolitan rule, the details of 
which seem incompatible with the possibilities of civilized 
society, and shock the least tender sensibilities, while they 
awaken universal sympathy and indignation. Such was the 
effect of the tale of horror which came to light upon the 
release of Poerio and his companions, two years ago. 

More summary and less scrupulous has been the course 
pursued in the island of Sicily, whose patriot martyrs are less 
known. We have only to glance at the geography and cir- 
cumstances of that beautiful and fertile island, to understand 
the wisdom of such an expedition as Garibaldi's. A range of 
mountains extends entirely across the island ; their altitude 
varies from three to four thousand feet at the summits ; and 
their ridges, all along the coast, project seaward, forming many 
inlets through which the torrents find their way to the sea. 
Thus alternate heights and broad valleys, with ravines and 
capes, diversify the face of the country, and preclude contin- 
uous and easy intercourse. With the exception of a single 
road that traverses the length of Sicily, most of the communi- 
cation is carried on by mule-tracks and coasting craft. In the 
large cities, troops are garrisoned and a rigid surveillance 
maintained ; while in the scattered and separate communities 
there is only a local police. Thus, although a common senti- 
ment prevails, it is difficult to bring about concert of action, — 
the inhabitants of Palermo, Syracuse, Messina, and other pop- 
ulous towns, being watched and guarded by jealous emissaries 
of the government, and a permanent military occupation ; 
while the people of the interior and along the coast, though 
less overlooked and without large bodies of royal troops, are 
so divided, both from the principal towns and from one an- 
other, that, to organize a successful insurrection, a popular 
leader, a simultaneous movement, and a well-understood sys- 
tem of tactics and union are indispensable. For want of 
these, countless local emeutes have resulted only in the sacri- 
fice of the patriots and the infliction of new indignities and 
cruelties upon the defenceless and often betrayed people. 

Another serious obstacle with which Sicily has had to con- 
tend, both as regards her prosperous industry and her civil 
4* 
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regeneration, has been her insular position, and the obsolete 
method of regulating her commerce and foreign intercourse. 
Tedious and absurd quarantines weary the patience of the 
most enthusiastic traveller, who desires to include the island 
in his European tour. There being no free press, little of 
what occurs there is known to the world at large, and compar- 
atively few of the improvements which have so greatly amelio- 
rated labor, enlightened the masses, and facilitated manufac- 
tures, education, and domestic economy, have found scope in 
Sicily. When, therefore, Garibaldi — having thoroughly ac- 
quainted himself with the state of public feeling, the wrongs 
of the past, and the wants of the hour — landed, with twelve 
hundred followers, at Marsala, he did precisely the best thing 
to secure the independence of the island. His name and char- 
acter were familiar to the Sicilians. The faith in his disinter- 
ested patriotism and invincible courage was as strong there 
as everywhere in Italy. Hundreds accordingly flocked to his 
standard as soon as he landed. Accurate information, local 
and political, enabled him, without delay, to march toward the 
capital, encouraging the people as he went by taking possession 
of various important places, and by giving to the oppressed 
and eager inhabitants a person and a plan around which to 
rally. The country was ripe for the struggle ; accumulated 
wrongs, numberless martyrs, exiles, and captives, pleaded for 
the expulsion of the cruel myrmidons of an ignorant tyrant ; 
and the public opinion of the civilized world forbade interfer- 
ence in so holy a cause. Moreover, there was a recognized 
centre for national feeling and administration in Italy, — a 
constitutional ruler, whose courage and kindness had won the 
hearts of the nation, and in whose honored and endeared 
name Piedmont, Lombardy, Tuscany, and Romagna already 
enjoyed freedom and progress. Such an auspicious combina- 
tion of circumstances pointed to this enterprise as not only 
just and chivalric, but seasonable. The coast, except at the 
chief ports, was without guards ; and all that the Sicilians 
needed was a leader who could inspire absolute faith and en- 
thusiasm. Garibaldi, the chief of the republican free corps 
of Italy, the hero of two national wars, the patriot soldier 
of the age, was pre-eminently and exclusively the man for the 
hour. 
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With his dexterity and impetuous courage, in that moun- 
tainous land, and in the heart of that ardent people, he could, 
had it been necessary, have postponed a decisive battle, and, 
by a series of masterly surprises, harassed and divided the 
enemy. But so well chosen was his time, and so judiciously 
used were his advantages, that within the incredibly brief 
period of a month after embarking he was in undisputed pos- 
session of her capital. His motives and method are best 
evinced by his proclamations. 

To the Neapolitan army he proclaimed : — 

" Foreign insolence reigns over Italian ground in consequence of 
Italian discord ; but on the day that the sons of Samnites and Martia 
united with the brethren of Sicily, you shall join the Italians of the 
North. On that day our nation, of which you are the finest part, shall 
resume its place, as in former times, among the first nations of Europe. 
I, an Italian soldier, only aspire to see you drawn up side by side with 
these soldiers of Varese and San Martino, in order jointly to fight 
against the enemies of Sicily." 

To the people of Naples he wrote : — 

" It is time for you to imitate the magnanimous example of Sicily by 
rising against the most impious of tyrannies. To the perjured and 
bloodthirsty race that has so long tortured and trampled upon you, let 
the free government succeed, which eleven millions of Italians now en- 
joy, and substitute for the foul Bourbonic flag the glorious tricolor, — 
the happy symbol of national independence and unity, without which 
true and durable liberty is impossible. Your brethren of the North 
desire nothing more than to see you join the Italian family." 

To the Sicilians he said : — 

" I have brought you a body of brave men, who have hastened to 
respond to the heroic cry of Sicily. We, the remains of the battles of 
Lombardy, are with you. All we ask is the freedom of our land. 
United, the work will be easy and short. To arms, then ! He who 
does not snatch up a weapon is a coward or a traitor to his country. 
Want of arms is no excuse. We shall get muskets, but for the present 
any weapon will do in the hands of a brave man. The municipalities 
shall provide for the children, women, and old men deprived of their 
support. To arms, all of you ! Sicily shall once more teach the world 
how a country can be freed from its oppressors by the powerful will of 
a united people." 
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Conscious of almost universal sympathy in his plan for the 
relief of an outraged and long-suffering people and against a 
vile, bigoted, and unscrupulous government, Garibaldi could 
not openly claim the authority of the Sardinian king, — 
hampered as that liberal monarch is by his treaties with and 
obligations to Imperial Prance. Assuming, therefore, the 
entire responsibility, he yet used the well-known friendship, 
and even the name, of Victor Emmanuel, both to secure the 
means and to indicate the political destiny of his magnanimous 
enterprise. Procuring munitions of war at Talamone, on the 
Tuscan coast, and purchasing two steamers as substitutes for 
those originally selected, which proved unseaworthy, the im- 
petuous but wary republican chief set sail, on the night of the 
5th of May, for the island where so recently the most bloody 
vengeance had been wreaked by Neapolitan troops upon the 
poor inhabitants of revolted towns, while their gallant de- 
fenders were elsewhere carrying on a guerilla war against 
royal tyranny, or seeking refuge from a superior force of the 
enemy in the recesses of the mountains. On this, as on so 
many memorable occasions, Garibaldi's main dependence was 
on his faithful staff and his brave Cacciatori delle Alpi. These 
were to be the nucleus of the Sicilian patriots, to lead them on, 
to encourage, discipline, and concentrate their ardent but in- 
experienced zeal. 

Boldly entering the harbor of Marsala, — already famous in 
history as the port filled up by the Emperor Charles, to im- 
pede the Turkish fleets, — he was partially shielded by an 
English ship of war which lay between the town and the 
king's squadron. The fire from the latter only expedited the 
disembarkation, with the loss of the two steamers, one of 
which, however, was sunk and abandoned by the patriots. In 
a few hours Garibaldi was on his march toward the capital, 
at the head of the insurgents, who welcomed him with trans- 
port. Their leaders were proved soldiers and well-known 
patriots. La Masa and Carini had been the heroes of Sicily 
in the Eevolution of 1848, and able advocates of the Italian 
cause during their subsequent exile. Stocco had won fame 
as a Calabrian partisan. Carioli's name was illustrious, 
through his brother's prowess in Lombardy during the pre- 
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vious summer, where he fell in battle for his country ; and 
now the bereaved mother had sent her surviving son to Gari- 
baldi, with fifty thousand francs. Such men gave a prestige 
to the expedition by instantly combining the recognized pa- 
triots of Sicily with the heroic band who had so gallantly 
come to their rescue. Among his own immediate comrades 
were the redoubtable Hungarian, Colonel Turr, the Genoese 
hero, Lieutenant Bixio, his own brave child, — the son of that 
Spartan mother, — and a son of the illustrious Venetian pa- 
triot, Manin, who, as if inspired by his father's constant soul, 
captured the first gun from the royal forces by a coup de main 
worthy of a veteran. Through skirmishes, and with vigilant 
alacrity, the little army proceeded, gaining recruits at every 
step, until a decisive action, at Calatafimi, gave new confi- 
dence to the insurgents, and filled the royal troops with dis- 
may ; for the position which they were compelled to abandon 
commanded an extensive sweep of country, including the 
important towns of Trapani, Marsala, Castel Yetrano, and 
Sciacca. Moreover, it was an extremely difficult place to take 
by assault, and the bold and successful achievement could only 
have been effected by a sagacious hardihood which presaged 
future triumphs. 

The most desirable military position near Palermo is Mon- 
reale, a place of commanding site, beautiful environs, and 
interesting architecture, within four miles of the capital. An- 
ticipated in the possession of this picturesque and compara- 
tively secure spot, Garibaldi determined to mislead the enemy 
as to his intentions ; and therefore moved rapidly from place 
to place, and kept watch-fires blazing at night around the hills 
which enclose the plain of the city. Deceived as to his move- 
ments and plans, the Neapolitan commander divided his force, 
to protect what he deemed exposed situations. Meantime 
communication was established between the patriot army 
without, and the patriot citizens within the walls ; a com- 
mittee of safety met the General and his officers ; measures 
were concerted, resources obtained, and it was resolved to 
take the capital by storm. Considering the inadequate ammu- 
nition and the undisciplined condition of the volunteers, this 
attempt was undoubtedly a terrible risk ; but in the omission 
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of this, the alternative was to carry on a prolonged war in the 
interior, or gradually transfer the main action to Messina. It 
was one of those exigencies which only an intrepid leader can 
meet. In the actual condition of the population and of the 
royal troops, nothing was so desirable as to strike an effectual 
blow, by which the courage of the people should be hopefully 
aroused, and the enemy lose the opportunity to fortify their 
positions and concentrate their forces. Garibaldi's experience 
assured him that the Neapolitans would shrink from the bay- 
onet, and that, once under the lead of his brave Cacciatori, the 
volunteers would gain confidence and decision, while the pres- 
tige of immediate success would secure the energetic co-opera- 
tion of the citizens. Accordingly it was determined to reach 
the gates by a night march, and to enter them by a coup de 
main. 

Whoever has sojourned in the Sicilian capital, and become 
familiar with the fertile beauty and unrivalled landscape that 
render the environs of that city so fascinating, must pause at 
this juncture with emotion, as he recalls the scene, dwells 
upon the consequences, and imagines the associations of that 
evening rendezvous, midnight march, and morning assault. 
There is something Oriental and primitive about Palermo, as 
compared with other cities of Southern Europe. The climate, 
the scenery, the stagnation of business, and the social dissipa- 
tion make it difficult for the foreign visitor to conceive of such 
intense excitement and commotion as the arrival of Garibaldi 
and his legion occasioned. We remember the long, balmy 
spring days when we have watched the cord-weavers walking 
to and fro as they spun, the blind mendicants breathing their 
monotonous complaints, the old scribe inditing a love-letter for 
the dark-eyed peasant at the corner, the story-teller with his 
swarthy group of listening fishermen on the mole, the gallants 
and the belles, the cheerful promenade, the frivolous talk 
and lightsome idleness ; and only by a strong effort of im- 
agination can we substitute for these inevitable social phe- 
nomena of Southern despotism, the ascendency of serious 
interests and grave enthusiasm. The varied and nomadic 
street population, as noisy, gastronomic, and gregarious as 
that of Naples, the innumerable iron balconies, where so much 
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of love-making, small-talk, and family life is carried on, the 
countless churches, so rich in ancient mosaics and beautiful 
marbles, the crowded convents, the silent corridors of the 
Jesuit College, and the large, bare saloons of the palaces, 
form an extraordinary theatre for revolutionary turbulence, 
and make the local background and arena curiously effective, 
as we picture the flying soldiers crushed by pianos thrown upon 
their heads, rushing under old archways or up barricades, 
while bullets fly through the air, beggars' brains are scattered 
by bursting shells, roofs are crushed, houses blaze, and organ- 
pipes and consecrated bells are cast into missiles of destruction. 
So much in architecture, utensils, and costume is mediaeval 
or obsolete, — the shrines, the chimes, the savagery, and the 
childishness blend, to eye and ear, in so incongruous a tumult, 
that we seem to witness, in an ebb of the tide of humanity, her 
elemental forces, and the wrecks made by her baffled and 
perverted instincts. At the same time the central figure is 
stamped with a simple intrepidity such as we associate with 
antique heroism ; whether we see him plucked by a comrade's 
hand from fatal exposure, — calmly seeking the post of dan- 
ger, — seated by a fountain in the heart of the bombarded 
town, as tranquil as a summer loiterer, while he inspects a 
chart to decide on a point of attack or defence, — in the moun- 
tain bivouac, stretched under a blanket sustained by four 
spears, with a sheep-skin for a bed and his guacho saddle for 
a pillow, — strolling alone in revery to arrange the plan of the 
coming strife, — kneeling by the hospital pallet to receive the 
last message of a dying comrade, — or rushing upon the en- 
emy's lines in the forefront of the battle of freedom ! 

It was precisely that season of the year when Sicilian vege- 
tation is in its most exuberant perfection ; when the oranges 
and citrons exhale their richest fragrance, and the dews bring 
out the perfume of wild flowers ; when the gray hue of the 
olive, the blue spears of the aloe, and the broad, thorny 
shields of the prickly-pear relieve, by neutral tints, the more 
vivid foliage of the myrtle ; when sunset lingers with an ame- 
thystine glow upon the mountains, and the crystal of the sea glis- 
tens beneath a lucent firmament ; when gardens are redundant 
in their bloom and fruit, when the grain waves most luxuri- 
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antly, and the evening air is like a benediction. But not alone 
in the smile of nature did that valley speak to the imagina- 
tion, the senses, and the heart, with unwonted eloquence, as 
the destinies of humanity approached a crisis. Innumerable 
historical associations lent a silent, but intense interest to 
the scene. On that soil Greeks, Carthaginians, and Romans, 
Spaniards, Normans, and Moors, had fought, revelled, and 
ruled, leaving traces yet visible in Saracenic towers, ruined 
amphitheatres, fragmentary but graceful temples, — nay, in 
the eyes and language of the race now struggling for freedom. 
Perhaps nowhere on the globe could the alarum of revolution 
call together more strongly contrasted elements of race, of 
character, and of fortune, — monastic, baronial, mendicant, cit- 
izen, scholar, rustic, all stung by oppression. Who can wonder 
that a people so long kept in subjection should be, partially at 
least, irresolute, incredulous, dependent, — now shrinking and 
now intrepid, — at one moment frightened at a shadow, and the 
next reckless in daring, — clinging tearfully to the knees of 
their champion, and running about to gossip instead of con- 
centrating their faculties on the work before them ? Garibaldi 
and his troop were not only the safeguard, but the inspiration 
of the bewildered mass. Gradually order came out of chaos. 
The strict discipline of a few kept the many from dispersion. 
The method of experience won to something like consistent 
action the uninitiated. Thus, when the advanced guard 
crossed the road and bridge raked by the enemy's fire, 
stormed the gates, and rushed into the streets of the city, 
the people threw up barricades and cast down missiles from 
lofty casements ; musket and sabre, cannon and sword, opened 
a way through the ranks of the Neapolitans ; and Garibaldi, 
with the scarlet tunic and echoing bugle which had so often 
struck terror into the hearts of Italy's foes, stood a victor, 
with her flag in his hand, in the midst of the Sicilian capital. 
Never did a few hundred brave and true men achieve a nobler 
or more rapid triumph. 

It would be unjust to estimate the national character of 
the Sicilians by the lack of sustained energy manifested by 
the populace of Palermo. A more hardy class inhabit the min- 
ing districts, the coast, and the Campagna. Nor can we pass 
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without reflection the fact that this war of independence has 
signally interested the ecclesiastical part of the population. 
It reminds one of the battles of the Middle Age, to read of 
monks and priests in the thickest of the fray, exhorting the 
people to fight bravely, nursing the wounded, and blessing the 
dying. All over Italy, but especially in Sicily, there is a large 
class of men dedicated to the priesthood, over whose manliness 
superstition has cast no shade, whose isolated lives have bred 
a deep enthusiasm, rather than a senseless bigotry, and in 
whom whatever of the religious sentiment abides has been, 
through inward struggles or outward discipline, purified into 
a higher than ecclesiastical faith. Such men, once freed from 
conventional restraints, become the most intrepid thinkers, 
and the most earnest actors in behalf of humanity. It is a 
curious fact that a priest remained to the last with Garibaldi, 
when his corps was dispersed on the Adriatic ; and his most 
devoted personal attendant on the occasion of which we are 
now writing was a monk. Ugo Bassi is one of the endeared 
martyrs 6f his cause, and Frate Partaleone is the most genial 
of his Sicilian attachSs. 

Another memorable feature of the expedition is the new and 
portentous evidence which it has developed of the hopeless in- 
iquity of the government it seeks to annihilate. Hundreds of 
desperate creatures ran shouting with transport through the 
streets of Palermo after its capture, let loose from prisons 
where they had been incarcerated, like the vilest of criminals, 
for supposed patriotic aspirations. Chambers of horror, before 
known only in the old annals of the Inquisition, were laid 
open.* The Neapolitan ships of war and the troops in the 
castle, day after day and night after night, kept up a bombard- 
ment which destroyed innumerable innocent women, children, 
aged persons, and hospital patients, as well as millions of 
private property. After agreeing to an armistice, the enemy 
continued the attack, and treacherously regained some of the 
ground they had lost. During the entire campaign, the gov- 
ernment at Naples issued mendacious bulletins in the face of 
well attested and patent facts. The first offer of terms, on the 

* Vide La Torture en Sicile, par M. Charles db la Varenne. 
VOL. XCII. — NO. 190. 5 
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part of the king, was a repetition of the identical promises 
with which his predecessors had lured their subjects, again 
and again, to trustfulness, to be rewarded by martial law ; 
and before making this offer he had applied in vain to all the 
powers of Europe for aid to crush the race he now strove, with 
craven dissimulation, to conciliate. 

The news that Garibaldi had entered Palermo, and that a 
capitulation was soon afterward signed, that the twenty thou- 
sand royal troops had been withdrawn, large concessions been 
promised by the king, and numerous desertions of his troops 
occurred, and that reinforcements and supplies were arriving 
for the patriot army, and a provisional government had been 
appointed, awakened in all quarters of the civilized world ex- 
ultant congratulations. Yet we know that the end is not 
yet ; that the amount and duration of civil freedom thus 
secured are uncertain ; that diplomacy may thwart, treachery 
beguile, or indifference lose the inestimable blessings now 
apparently within reach of the Sicilians. The republican 
fanatics, the constitutional conservatives, the claim's of the 
Murat family to the throne of Naples, the radical policy of 
Mazzini and his adherents, the encroachments of Prance, the 
indifference of England, Sardinian prudence, and revolution- 
ary excess are so active elements in the present complication 
of European politics, that an intelligent liberalist may well 
tremble for the permanence and extension of the freedom 
apparently won by Garibaldi. In addition to these threatening 
dangers, the ignorance and misguided zeal of the mass of the 
inhabitants of the two Sicilies may seriously compromise their 
newly-acquired privileges, if not vigilantly protected by au- 
thority. The race, whose natural shrewdness has become 
proverbial through the sublime quackery of Cagliostro, whose 
impassioned sentiment has thrilled the world in the tender 
and inspiring strains of Bellini, whose scholars and heroes 
amply vindicate their local fame, — the race, as such, has 
been, on the one hand, enervated by superficial excitements, 
and on the other, abandoned to savage instincts. 

Yet, complicated as is the so-called Italian question, no 
reasonable mind can fail to recognize the vast practical aid 
to its solution involved in the mere fact that a national mili- 
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tary leader of tested integrity and prowess, whose patriotism 
has won absolute confidence and gained universal respect, 
embodies, illustrates, and vindicates Italian nationality. What- 
ever is the degree of success attained, and however the con- 
flicting elements may co-operate with or baffle his aims and 
efforts, the very existence of such a moral agency is auspi- 
cious to an unappreciated extent. The strong hold of Austria 
upon Venice, the intricate relations of the Papacy, and the 
obstinate persistence of its representative in adhering to an 
obsolete policy, the hampered authority of Victor Emmanuel, 
the exigencies of European diplomacy, the demoralization of 
the southern extremity of the peninsula, the want of muni- 
tions, of money, and of harmony, — these and other obstacles, 
though they may indefinitely postpone and frequently coun- 
teract the wisest and bravest expedients of Italy's champion, 
cannot invalidate that powerful impulse toward the ultimate 
triumph of jiistice and freedom which his valor and assiduity 
insure. 

Still not in vain, under any possible future contingency, 
has the glorious campaign of the past summer been achieved. 
We cannot follow the intrepid leader from his landing at 
Marsala, on the 21st of May, to his capture of Palermo, a 
week afterward, — through the bloody conflict at Milazzo, the 
triumphal entry into Messina, and thence across the straits, 
until he enters upon the continental campaign, — and contem- 
plate the heroic deeds, the moderate counsels, the thoughtful 
arrangements, the humane supervision, the calm and judicious 
method invariably observed, without responding to his as- 
sertion, before leaving Faro : " The struggle will be long and 
bloody ; but, being many, we shall secure the unity of Italy 
quickly and well, so that future generations shall remember 
us with affection." In a survey of all the circumstances, there 
is enough to encourage the least sanguine of those who sym- 
pathize with these aspirations. The non-intervention clause in 
the Villafranca treaty, the declared acquiescence of England, 
the unparalleled example of order and progress in Tuscany 
during months of provisional self-government, the prosperous 
development of Lombardy, the sagacious vigilance of Cavour, 
the deserved popularity of the King of Sardinia, the prompt 
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educational and other reforms wherever his sway has been 
confirmed, and the public sentiment of the civilized world, are 
all eminently favorable to an auspicious solution of this mo- 
mentous political problem. The tone of Garibaldi's procla- 
mations, as well as the courage of his deeds, should inspire 
confidence. He evidently understands the past as well as 
prophesies the future of his country. 

" I wish," he declared, when about to quit the island he had made 
free, " to leave the country able to defend itself. It has hitherto been 
the curse of Italy that the towns and provinces have been absorbed in 
their local selfishness, each thinking of its own affairs. Thus it arose 
that their freedom and independence were destroyed, one by one. It 
is time that Sicily, as well as the rest, should see that the only remedy 
is in the union and co-operation of all." 

How free from extravagance, and instinct with humanity, is 
the following appeal ! — 

"TO THE PEOPLE OF THE NEAPOLITAN CONTINENT. 

" The opposition of the foreigner, interested in our abasement, and 
internal factions have prevented Italy from constituting herself a coun- 
try. Now, however, it appears that Providence has put an end to so 
many misfortunes. The exemplary unanimity of all the provinces, and 
victory smiling everywhere on the arms of the sons of liberty, are a 
proof that the sufferings of this land of genius are drawing near to 
their termination. 

" Yet another step remains ; and that step I do not fear. If the 
slight means which have conducted a handful of valiant men to these 
straits are compared with the enormous means at our disposal at pres- 
ent, every one will see that the enterprise is not difficult. I would, 
however, that the shedding of blood among Italians should be avoided, 
and therefore I address myself to you, sons of the Neapolitan continent. 
I have proved that you are brave, but I desire not to make further proof 
of it. Our blood we will shed together on the bodies of the enemies of 
Italy ; but between us let there be a truce. Accept, generous men, the 
right hand which has never served a tyrant, but which is hardened 
in the services of the people. I ask you to constitute Italy without 
the slaughter of her sons, and wish you to serve her and die for her. 

"G. Garibaldi." 

In his celebrated Essay on the Character of Napoleon, Dr. 
Channing, in allusion to the spirit in which recourse should be 
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had to force and bloodshed, as the means of defending human 
rights, says of their champion : " Let him take the sword with 
awe, as one on whom a high and holy function has devolved." 
Whoever will carefully trace the course of Garibaldi, after the 
capture of Palermo, cannot fail to recognize this conscientious 
and humane spirit. Fighting with the fury of an aroused lion 
at Milazzo, where an obstinate and perilous stand was made 
by the enemy, he approached Messina, after the victory, with 
circumspect avoidance of all occasion for violence ; entered 
that city greeted by the enthusiastic plaudits of the people, 
so worn out with bodily fatigue that he threw himself on the 
veranda of his quarters, and, with his saddle for a pillow, 
sank into the profound and peaceful slumber of an over- 
wrought victor. For many days he reconnoitred the opposite 
coast and quietly investigated the state . of public sentiment, 
before he crossed the straits and marched toward Naples. 
That we may determine how judicious was his conduct in 
Calabria, both in a military and a patriotic view, let us note 
the simple facts, as recorded in a contemporary journal: — 

"On the 21st August, Garibaldi sent Bixio, with part of his 
troops, along the coast toward Reggio, whilst he himself, with a small 
detachment, and the troops of Missori which had rejoined him, went 
by the higher ground. The Neapolitans, eight companies, or about 
twelve hundred men, occupied a Jlumara just outside Eeggio. Bixio, 
being the first to attack, sent one column to the extreme left on the 
sandy beach, while he himself advanced on the road. The Neapoli- 
tans very soon gave way ; but their left wing, in the hills, held out 
against the few men of Garibaldi's advanced guard until Missori's men 
came up and drove them in. Then they retreated to the fort, which is 
situated in the middle of the town, and to a small battery on the beach. 
The latter was taken by a very gallant rush of three of Bixio's compa- 
nies, who went in through an embrasure. The large fort was cannon- 
aded by Bixio, who found two Neapolitan heavy guns with ammunition 
in this battery ; but this would not have compelled it to surrender, had 
not Garibaldi's sharp-shooters taken up the commanding heights, from 
which they could see and pick off the gunners in the batteries. This 
told ; the artillerymen forsook the platforms, and ran into the case- 
mates ; the fort surrendered, the men partly joining Garibaldi, but 
mostly going home. "While this was going on at Reggio, the attention 

of the Neapolitan steamers being engaged by this fight, by the destruc- 

5 * 
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tion of the stranded steamer Torino, and by a sham embarkation o 
Medici's men in Messina, Cosenz succeeded in getting fifteen hundred 
men, in sixty boats, out of the Faro Lagore, and landing them on the 
northwest coast, between Scilla and Bagnara. 

" On the 23d, a small engagement took place near Salicio, a little 
beyond Reggio ; fifty Garibaldians, English and French, commanded 
by Colonel De Flotte, defeated four times their number of Neapoli- 
tans. De Flotte fell on this occasion. On the same day, General Bri- 
ganti, who commanded a brigade in Lower Calabria under Viale, had 
an interview with Garibaldi as to the conditions of his passing over 
into the Italian camp ; this interview, however, had no other result 
but to show that the Neapolitans were completely demoralized. From 
this moment there was no longer any question as to victory, but only 
as to surrender. Briganti and Melendiz, the chief of the second mov- 
able brigade of Lower Calabria, had taken up a position close to the 
coast, between Villa San Giovanni and Scilla, extending their left to- 
ward the hills near Fiumara-di-Muro. Their united forces might be 
computed at some three thousand six hundred men. 

" Garibaldi, placing himself in communication with Cosenz, who had 
landed in the rear of this body, drew a complete net around them, and 
then quietly awaited their surrender, which took place the 24th, 
toward evening. He kept their arms, and permitted the men to go 
home if they liked, which most of them did. The fort of Punta-di- 
Pezzo surrendered also, and the posts of the Alia Fiumara, Torre del 
Cavallo, and Scilla followed the example, discouraged as much by the 
rifle-shots from the commanding heights as by the general defection of 
the other forts and the troops in the field. Thus not only was the 
perfect command of both sides of the straits secured, but the whole 
of Lower Calabria conquered, and the troops sent to its defence taken 
prisoners and dismissed to their homes in less than five days. 

" This series of defeats broke every capability of further resistance 
in the Neapolitan army. The officers of the remaining battalions of 
Viale, at Monteleone, came to the conclusion to defend their position 
for an hour to save appearances, and then to lay down their arms. 
The insurrection in the other provinces made rapid progress ; whole 
regiments refused to march against the insurgents, and desertions took 
place in bodies, even among the troops guarding Naples. And thus 
the road to Naples was finally opened to the hero of Italy." 

Never was a capital entered by a successful hero with such 
moral dignity ; never has a revolution so justified itself by 
the quiet unanimity of its consummation. With no parade, 
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but in the garb and by the conveyance of an ordinary citizen, 
Garibaldi reached Naples, was met at the railway station by a 
voluntary gathering of the leading men of the city and a few 
distinguished foreigners, entered the palace so recently aban- 
doned by the king, thanked the people from the balcony for 
their self-control and harmony, instituted a new government, 
proclaimed Victor Emmanuel, and then, with his usual candor 
and simplicity, conversed about the future of the Italian cause 
with those whose characters or sentinents made them his sym- 
pathetic and efficient coadjutors. Herein we perceive how 
thoroughly Garibaldi is a representative man ; how scrupu- 
lously he delays taking the initiative, and comes to the res- 
cue when the popular heart demands a leader, and the harvest 
is ripe for a safe and seasonable political transition. 

The remarkable drama which we have imperfectly traced, 
and whose issues are yet indeterminate, commenced on the 
6th of May, when Garibaldi embarked at Genoa, with a few 
brave followers, and ends its grand first act at Naples, which 
city he entered in triumph on the 8th of September. Between 
these two dates we have the proclamation at Talamone, in 
which he declares " our mission is to free millions of oppressed 
brothers " ; the landing at Marsala ; the recruiting and victo- 
rious march toward the capital, with the fierce encounter at 
Calatafimi, the capture of Palermo, the battle of Milazzo, the 
invasion of Calabria, and the bloodless conquest of Naples. No 
chapter of modern history is more significant and wonderful. 

It would puzzle the most astute statesman, endowed with 
the dictatorship of the two Sicilies, and regarded as the 
pledged and patriotic liberator of Italy, to reconcile the claims, 
aspirations, and opinions of political coadjutors, in the present 
emergency. Deluded by his own singleness of purpose, and 
an almost childlike confidence in others far less disinterested, 
— swayed by old and endearing personal associations, and un- 
skilled in diplomatic intrigues, — Garibaldi would have been 
more than human had he not made some injudicious appoint- 
ments, and projected some inexpedient schemes. But the lofty 
and self-sacrificing character of the man is sufficiently attested, 
in the midst of these misconceptions and perplexities, by his 
voluntary resignation of authority into the hands of Victor 
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Emmanuel, and by the sensibility he has evinced at the injustice 
of partisans and the press. His readiness to withdraw to his 
island home, and to await another favorable moment to renew 
the war of Italian independence, suggests a more than Roman 
self-control ; and that these proofs of heroic integrity are ap- 
preciated, even in the midst of political conflicts, is apparent 
from the enthusiastic cheers which rose as one spontaneous 
tribute from the Sardinian Parliament, when Count Cavour 
recently alluded to Garibaldi's great and glorious deeds. 

Popular education and legislative reform have a vast work 
to achieve before the noblest fruits of political liberty can be 
matured. Accordingly, in the very hour of successful revolu- 
tion, its ultimate harvest is a subject of the most diverse spec- 
ulation. Yet let us not lose sight of the positive and perma- 
nent good effected with such chivalric promptitude. It is a 
great thing to have punished, however incompletely, a de- 
graded and tyrannous dynasty ; to have laid open the secret 
wickedness of a base and cruel government ; to have set free 
thousands of innocent and tortured captives ; to have exhib- 
ited to the world noble and disinterested achievements ; to 
have awakened in a whole people the consciousness of rights 
regained and manhood reasserted ; and thus to have acquired 
a new foothold for humanity, shaken despotism with remorse- 
ful alarm, and exhibited once more genuine patriotism as vic- 
torious and triumphant. 
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Pew subjects are more attractive to the historical student, 
and few could be rendered more interesting to the general 
reader, than the annals of the Christian Church. The rise of 
Christianity, its struggles and its victory over the mistress 



